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REVIEW. 








\nv. 1—The last of the Mohicans; a narra- 
tive of 1757. By the Author of “ The Pio- 
neers.” In two volumes. Philadelphia, 12 
mo. pp. 282. 

We fear we shall be denounced as hete- 
rodox in our literary doctrines, when we 
boldly advance it as our matured opinion, 
that Indian character and manners are not 
fit materials for the purposes of poetry and 
fiction. The uniformity of the one, the 
simplicity of the other, and the rudeness 
and prosaic attributes of both, render them 
little susceptible of those combinations and 
varieties, without which it is extremely dif- 
ficult to render a narrative of incidents 
interesting, or a portraiture of individual 
traits either novel or striking. So limited, 
indeed, is the range allowed in subjects of 
this description, that almost every produc- 
tion into which they are introduced par- 
take more or less of the same character, 
and abound in incidents and sentiments 
that are similar, and evidently copies of 
one common original. From this charge, 
even the novel now before us, imbued as it 
is with the spirit of a master workman, is 
not free; one of the most striking and 
well described scenes in the first volume 
being the familiar one of white captives 
fastened with thongs to trees, and about 
being exposed to a slow and torturing death 
by fire, rescued from danger by the sudden 
irruption of a friendly party. The love, 
too, which Magua proffers to Cova, is buta 
reiteration of the idea advanced, and, we 
think, far more powerfully, in a tale pub- 
lished some time since, entitled the Witch 
of New-Engiand. In advancing these ob- 
jections to the exclusive appropriation of 
subjects connected with the aborigines of 
our country to fictitious narrative, we 
would by no means have it understood that 
we are opposed to their occasional introduc- 
tion into works of this class. That they 
may thus be introduced with the happiest 
effect, it is only necessary to refer to one 
or two of the former productions of Mr. 

Cooper himself, in which he has managed, 

with the most admirable skill, to embellish 

and enliven his narratives with the most 
impressive pictures of Indian manners and 
habits, and to portray their peculiar cha- 


But now, when he has made these same 

characters and incidents the chief theme 

of his story, the head and front of his at- 

tempt, we do not think that he has by any 

means succeeded in proportion either to 

the high wrought, and unfortunately long 

ungratified anticipations of the public, or 

to the extent and elevation of his own 

renown. Incidents there are, sufficient in 

number and interest to arrest the most 
careless reader ; descriptions are not want- 
ing, in which the author has put forth all 
the beauty and strength of his talent ; and 
yet, as a tout ensemble, The Last of the 
Mohicans is justly considered by many en- 
lightened judges as a failure. We had in- 
tended to enter more at large into the dis- 
cussion of the merits of this novel, but our 
limits and time will not permit, and the 
impressions of a first perusal are also too 
fresh and imposing to allow us to form any 
but a very general and vague opinion. 
As we intend, moreover, to present our read- 
ers, atan early opportunity, with a review of 
all Mr. Cooper’s novels, we shall the more 
readily be excused from entering into any 
details at present. The extracts which 
follow are some of the happiest specimens 
of our author’s style and narrative. The 
first extract we shall make describes a ve- 
ry familiar personage to the inhabitants of 
the middle and eastern states—a teacher 
of a singing school, 


“Ina few moments, a colt was seen gliding, 
like a fallow deer, amongst the straight trunks 
of the pines; and in another instant, the person 
of the ungainly man, described in the preceding 
chapter, came into view, with as much rapidity 
as he could excite his meagre beast to endure, 
without coming to an open rupture. In their 


their attendants, no opportunity had been fur- 
nisbed the travellers to look upon the personage 
who pow approached them. If he possessed 
the power to arrest any wandering eye, when 
exhibitieg the glories of his altitude on foot, his 
equestrian graces were quite as observable. 
Notwithstanding a constant application of his 
one armed heel to the flanks of the mare, the 
most confirmed gate that he could establish, 
was a Canterbury gallop with the hind legs, in 
which these more forward assisted for doubtful 
moments, though generally content to maintain 
a lopeing trot. Perhaps the rapidity of the 
changes from one of these paces to the other, 


short passage from the quarters of Webb to | 


tain that Heyward, who possessed a true eye 

for the merits of a horse, was unable, with his 

utmost ingenuity, to decide, by what sort of 

movement his pursuer worked his sinuous way 

on his footsteps, with such persevering hardi- 

hood, 

“The industry and movements of the ride: 

were not less remarkable than those of the rid- 
den. At each change in the evolutions of the 

latter, the former raised his tall person in the 
Stirrups; producing, in this manner, by the un- 
due elongation of his legs, such sudden growths 
and diminishings of the stature, as baffled every 
conjecture that might be made as to his charac- 
ter. Ifto this be added the fact, that in conse- 
quence of the ex parte application of the spur, 
one side of the mare appeared to journey faste: 
than the other; and that the aggrieved flank 
was resolutely indicated, by unremitting flour- 
ishes of her bushy tail, we finish the picture of 
both horse and man.” 

The following passage introduces to our 
acquaintance the principal personages of 
the story, and the introduction is in out 
author’s happiest manner. 

** Leaving the unsuspecting Heyward, and his 
confiding companions, to penetrate still deepe: 
into a forest that contained such treacherous 
inmates, we must use an author’s privilege, and 
shift the scene a few miles to the westward oi 
the place where we have last seen them. 

**On that day, two men might be observed, 
lingering on the banks of a small but rapid 
stream, within an hour’s journey of the en 
cainpment of Webb, like those who awaited the 
appearance of an absent person, or the approach 
of some expected event. The vast canopy of 
woods spread itself to the margin of the river, 
overhanging the water, and shadowing its dark 
glassy current with adeeper hue. The rays oi 
the sun were beginning to grow less fierce, and 
the intense heat of the day was lessened, as the 
cooler vapours of the springs and fountains rose 
above their leafy beds, and rested in the aimo- 
sphere. Still that breathing silence, which 
marks the drowsy sultrinees of an American 
landscape in July, pervaded the secluded spot, 
interrupted, only, by the low voices of the men 
in question, an occasional and lazy tap of a 
reviving wood-pecker, the discordant cry of 
some gaudy jay, or a swelling on the ear, from 
the dull roar of a distant water-fall. 

‘6 These feeble and broken sounds, were, how- 
ever, too familiar to the foresters, to draw their 
attention from the more interesting matter oi 
their dialogue. While one of these loiterers 
showed the red skin and wild accoutrements 
of a native of the woods, the other exhibited, 
through the mask of his rude and nearly savage 








created an optical illusion, which might thus 





racter with the pencil of a‘true genius, 


magnify the powers of the beast; for it is cer- 





equipments, the brighter, though sun-burnt and 
| * . . 
‘long-faded complexion of one who might claim 
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descent from an European parentage. The 
former was seated on the end of a mossy log 
in a posture that permitted him to heighten the 
effect of his earnest language, by the calm but 
expressive gestures of an Indian, engaged in 
debate. His body, which was nearly naked, 
presented a terrific emblem of death, drawn in 
intermingled colours of white and black. His 
closely shaved head, on which no other hai: 
than the well known and chivalrous scalping 





tuft was preserved, was without ornament of 
any kind, with the exception of a solitary Ea- 
gle’s plume, that crossed his crown, and de- | 
pended over the left shoulder. A tomahawk | 
and scalping-knife, of English manufacture, 
were in his girdle; while a short military rifle, 
of that sort with which the policy of the whites 





urmed their savage allies, lay carelessly across 
his bare and sinewy knee. The expanded | 
chest, full-formed limbs, and grave countenance 
of this warrior, would denote that he had reach- | 
ed the vigour of his days, though no sy mptoms | 
of decay appeared to have yet weakened his | 
manhood, 

“The frame of the white man, judging by | 
such parts as were not concealed by his clothes, 
was like that of one who had known hardships | 
and exertion from his earliest youth. His per-} 
son, though muscular, was rather attenuated | 
than full; but every nerve and muscle appeared 
strung and indurated, by unremitted exposure | 
and toil. 


He wore a hunting-shirt of forest- | 
green, fringed with faded yellew, and a summer | 
cap, of skins which had been shorn of their fur. | 
He also bore a knife in a girdle of wampum, 
like that which confined the scanty garments of} 
the Indian, but no tomahawk. His moccasins | 
were ornamented after the gay fashion of the | 
natives, while the only part of his under dress } 
which appeared below the hunting-frock, was a 
pair of buckskin leggings, that laced at the} 
sides, and were gartered above the kuees, with | 
the sinewsofadeer. A pouch and horn com-! 
pleted his personal accoutrements, though a ri- | 


fle of a great Jength, which the theory of the | 
more ingenious whites had taught them, was| 
the most dangerous of all fire-arms, leaned 
against a neighbouring sapling. The eye of the 
hunter, or scout, whichever he might be, was 
small, quick, keen, and restless, roving while he 
spoke, on every side him, as if in quest of game, 
or distrusting the sudden approach of some 
lurking enemy. Notwithstanding these symp- 
toms of habitual suspicion, his countenance was 
not only without cuile, but at the moment at 
which he is introduced, was charged with an 
expression of sturdy honesty. 
* * * % * 
“ Heyward, and his female companions, 
witnessed this mysterious movernent with secret 
uneasiness ; for, though the conduct of the white 
man had hitherto been above reproach, his rude 
equipments, blunt address, and strong antipa- 
thies, together with the character of his silent 
associates, were all causes for exciting distrust 
in minds that had been so recently alarmed by 
Indian treachery. The stranger alone disre- 
He seated him- 





*% 


garded the passing incidents. 





selfon a projection of the rocks, whence he 
gave no other signs of consciousness, than by the 
struggles of his spirit, as manifested in frequent 
and heavy sighs. Smothered voices were next 
heard, as though men called ta each other in 
the bowels of the earth, when a sudden light 
flashed upon the vision of those without, and 
laid bare the much prized secret of the place. 

‘** At the farther extremity of a narrow, deep, 
cavern in the rock, whose length appeared much 
extended by the perspective and the nature of 
the light by which it was seen, was seated the 
scout, holding a blazing knot of pine. The 


strong glare of the fire fell ful! upon his sturdy, 


weather-beaten countenance and forest attire, 
lending an air of romantic wildness to the aspect 
of an individual, who, seen by the sober light of 
day, would have exbibited the peculiarities ofa 
man remarkable for the strangeness of his dress, 
the iron-like inflexibility of his frame, and the 
singular compound of quick, vigilant sagacity, 
and of exquisite simplicity, that by turns usurp- 
ed the possession uf his muscular features. Ata 
little distance in advance stood Uncas, his 
whole person thrown powerfully into view by 
its situation and proximity. The travellers 
anxiously regarded the upright, flexible figure 
of the young Mohican, graceful and unrestrain- 
ed in the attitudes and movements of nature. 
Though his person was more than usually 
skreened by a green and fringed hunting shirt, 
like that of the white man, there was no con- 
cealment to his dark, glancing, fearless eye, 
alike terrible and calm; the bold outline of his 


| high, haughty features, pure in their native red ; 


or to the dignified elevation of his receding fore- 
head, together with all the finest propoftions 
of a noble head, bared to the generous scalp- 
ing tuft.* It was the first opportunity possessed 
by Duncan and his companions, to view the 
marked lineaments of either of their Indian at- 
tendants, and each individual of the party felt 
relieved from a burthen of doubt, as the proud 
and determined, though wild, expression of the 
features of the young warrior forced itself on 
their notice. They felt it might be a being par- 
tially benighted in the vale of ignorance, but it 
could not be one who would willingly devote 
his rich natural gifts to the purposes of wan- 
ton treachery. The ingenuous Alice gazed at 
his free air and proud carriage, as she would 
have looked upon some precious relic of the 
Grecian chisel], to which life had been imparted, 
by the intervention of a miracle; while Hey- 
ward, though accustomed to see the perfectio 
of form which abounds among the uncorrupted 
natives, openly expressed his admiration at 
such an unblemished specimen of the noblest 
proportions of man. 

‘¢¢f could sleep in peace,’ whispered Alice, 
in reply, ‘with such a fearless and generous 
looking youth for my sentinel. Surely, Duncan, 
those cruel murders, those terrific scenes of tor- 


* The Indian warrior shaves all his head, with the ex- 
ception of a single lock on the erown, which he leaves 
to assist his conquerer in removing his scalp; the sole 
memorial of his achievement, which the latter can pro- 
duce. 





ture, of which we read and hear so much, are 
never acted in the presence of such as he!’ 

‘¢ « This, certainly, is a rare and brilliant in- 
stance of those natural qualities, in which these 
peculiar people are said to excel,’ he answered. 
‘I agree with you, Alice, in thinking that such 
a front and eye were formed rather to intimidate 
than to deceive; but let us not practise a de- 
ception on ourselves, by expecting any other 
exhibition of what we esteem virtue, than ac- 
cording to the fashion of a savage. As bright’ 
examples of great qualities are but too uncom- 
mon among christians, so are they Singular and 
solitary with the Indians; though, for the ho- 
nour ofour common nature, neither are incapa- 
ble of producing them. Let us then hope, that 
this Mohican may pot disappoint our wishes, 
and prove what his looks assert him to be, a 
brave and constant friend.’ 

‘¢¢ Now Major Heyward speaks, as Major 
Heyward should,’ murmured Cora ; ¢ who, that 
looks at this creature of nature, remembers the 
shades of his skin!’ 

* * 


a 


* * % * 

** The sudden and almost magical change, 
from the stirring incidents of the combat, to the 
stillness that now reigned around him, acted on 
the heated imagination of Heyward like some 
exciting dream. While all the images and 
events he had witnessed remained deeply im- 
pressed on his memory, he felt a difficulty in 
persuading himself of their truth. Still igno- 
rant of the fate of those who had trusted to the 
aid of the swift current, he at first listened in- 
tently to any signal, or sounds of alarm, which 
might announce the good or evil fortune of their 
hazardous undertaking. His attention was, 
however, bestowed in vain; for with the disap- 
pearance of Uncas, every sign of the adven- 
turers had been lost, leaving him in total un- 
certainty offheir subsequent fate. 

“In a moment of such painful doubt, Duncan 
did not hesitate to look about him, without 
consulting that protection from the rocks which 
just before had been so necessary to his safety. 
Every effort, however, to detect the least evi- 
dence of the approach of their hidden enemies, 
was as fruitless asthe inquiry after his late 
companions. The wooded banks of the river 
seemed again deserted by every thing possess- 
ing animal life. The uproar which had so 
lately echoed through the vaults of the forest 
was gone, leaving the rush of the waters to 
swell and sink on the currents of the air, in the 
unmingled sweetness of nature. A fish-hawk, 
who, secure on the topmost branches of a dead 
pine, had been a distant spectator of the fray, 
now stooped from his high and ragged perch, 
and soared, in wide sweeps, above his prey ; 
while a jay, whose noisy voice had been stilled 
by the hoarser cries of the savages, ventured 
again to open his discordant throat, as though 
once more left in undisturbed possession of his 
wild domains. Duncan caught from these na- 
tural accompaniments of the solitary scene a 
glimmering of hope, and he began to rally his 
faculties to renewed exertions, with something 
like a reviving confidence in their success. 
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«** The Hurons are not to be seen,’ he said, 
addressing David, whose faculties had by no 
means recovered from the effects of the stun- 
hing blow he had received; ‘let us conceal 
ourselves in the cavern, and trust the rest to 
Providence.’ 

‘6¢] remember to have united with two 
comely maidens, in lifting up our voices in 
praise and thanksgiving,’ returned the bewil- 
dered singing-master; ‘ since which time I have 
been visited by a heavy judgment for my sins. 
I have been mocked with the likeness of sleep, 
while sounds of discord have rent my ears; 
such as might manifest the fullness of time, and 
that nature had forgotten her harmony.’ 

‘¢¢ Poor fellow! thine own period was, in 
truth, near its accomplishment! But arouse, 
and come with me; I will lead you where all 
other sounds, but those of your own psalmody, 
shall be excluded.’ 


‘¢¢ There is melody in the fall of the cata- 
ract, and the rushing of many waters is sweet 
- to the senses!’ said David, pressing his hand 
confusedly on his brow. ‘{s not the air yet 
filled with shrieks and cries, as though the de- 


parted spirits of the damned—’ 


‘© ¢ Not now, not now,’ interrupted the impa- 
tient Heyward, ‘they have ceased; and they 
who raised them, I trust in God, they are gone 
too! every thing but the water it still and at 
peace; in, then, where you may create those 
sounds you love so well to hear.’ 

‘¢ David smiled ‘sadly, though not without a 
momentary gleam of pleasure lighting his coun- 
tenance, at this allusion to his beloved voca- 
tion. He no longer hesitated to be led to the 
spot, which promised such unalloyed gratifica- 
tion to his wearied senses ; and leaning on the 
armof his companion, he entered the narrow 
mouth of the cave, Duncan seized a pile of 
the sassafras, which he drew before the pas- 
sage, studiously concealing every appearance 
of an aperture. Within this fragile barrier he 
arranged the blankets abandoned by the fo- 
resters, darkening the inner extremity of the 
cavern, while its outer received a chastened 
light from the narrow ravine, through which 
one arm of the river rushed, to form the junc- 
tion with its sister branch, a few rods below. 

“¢T like not that principle of the natives, 
which teaches them to submit without a strug- 
gle, in emergencies that appear desperate,’ he 
said, while busied in this*employment ; ‘ our 
own maxim, which says, ‘while life remains 
there is hope,’ is more consoling, and better 
suited to a soldier’s temperament. To you, 
Cora, I will urge no words of idle encourage- 
ment; your owa fortitude and undisturbed 
reason, will teach you all that may become 
your sex; but cannot we dry the tears of that 
trembling weeper in your bosom?’ 

***T am calmer, Duncan,’ said Alice, raising 
herself from the arms of her sister, and forcing 
an appearance of composure through her tears; 
‘much calmer, now. Surely, in this hidden 
spot, we are safe, we are secret, free from inju- 
ry; we will hope every thing from those gene- 


rous men, who have risked so much already in 
our behalf.’ 

*¢* Now does our gentle Alice speak like a 
daughter of Munro "’ said Heyward, pausing to 
press her hand ashe passed towards tie outer 
entrance of the cavern. * With two such ex- 
amples of courage before him, a man would be 
ashamed to prove other than a hero,’ He then 
seated himself in the centre of the cavern, grasp- 
ing his remaining pistol with a hand firmly 
clenched, while his contracted and frowning 
eye announced the sullen desperation of his 
purpose. * The Hurons, if they come, may 
not gain our position so easily as they think,’ 
he lowly muttered; and dropping his head 
back against the rock, he seemed to await the 
result in patience, though his gaze was unceas- 
ingly bent on the open avenue to their place of 
retreat. 

*¢ With the last sound of his voice, a deep, a 
long, and almost breathless silence succeeded. 
The fresh air of the morning had penetrated 
the recess, and its influence was gradually felt 
on the spirits of its inmates. As minute after 
minute passed by, leaving them in undisturbed 
security, the insinuating feeling of hope was 
gradually gaining possession of every bosom, 
though each one felt reluctant to give utterance 
to expectations that the next moment might so 
fearfully destroy. 

** David alone formed an exception to these 
varying emotions. A gleam of light from the 
opening crossed his wan countenance, and fell 
upon the pages of ‘the little volume, whose 
leaves he was again occupied in turning, as if 
searching for some song more fitted to their 
condition. than any that had yet met his 
eye. He was most probably acting all this 
time under a confused recollection of the pro- 
mised consolation of Duncan. At length, it 
would seem, his patient industry found its re- 
ward; for, without explanation or apology, 
he pronounced aloud the characteristic appel- 
lation of **Isle of Wight,” drew a long, sweet 
sound fromm his pitch-pipe, and then ran through 
the preliminary modulations of the air, whose 
name he had just mentioned, with the sweeter 
tones of his own musical voice. 

“¢ May not this prove dangerous?’ asked 
Cora, glancing her dark eyes at Major Hey- 
ward. 

‘*¢ Poor fellow ! his voice is too feeble to be 
heard amid the din of the falls,’ was the an- 
swer ; * besides, the cavern will prove his friend. 
Let him, then, indulge his passion, since it may 
be done without hazard.’ 


* ¢Isle of Wight! repeated David, looking 
about him with all that imposing dignity with 
which he had long been wont to silence the 
whispering echoes of his school; ‘tis a brave 
tune, and set to solemn words; let it therefore 
be sung with meet respect !’ 

*¢ After allowing a moment of awful stillness 
to enforce his discipline, the voice of the singer 
was heard, in low, murmuring syllables, gradu- 
ally stealing on the ear, until it filled the nac- 
row vault with sounds, rendered trebly thrill- 





ing by the feeble and tremulous utterance pro- 





duced by his debility. The melody which n 
weakness could destroy, gradually wrought its 
sweet influence on the senses of those who 
heard it. It even prevailed over the miserable 
travesty of the song of David, which, after so 
much diligence, the singer had selected from a 
volume of similar effusions, and caused the 
sense to be forgotten in the insinuating harmo- 
ny of the sounds, Alice unconsciously dric: 
her tears, and bent her melting eyes on the pal 
lid features of Gamut, with an expression © 
chastened delight, that she neither affected no. 
wished to conceal. Cora bestowed an approv 
ing smile on the pious efforts of the namesaki 
of the Jewish prince, and Heyward soon turn 
ed his steady, stern look from the outlet of the 
cavern, to fasten it, with a milder character, ov 
the face of David, or to meet the wanderin; 
beams which at moments strayed from the hu- 
nid eyes of Alice. The open sympathy of the 
listeners soon stirred the spirit of the votary o! 
music, whose voice regained its richness ani! vo- 
lume, without losing that touching softness 
which proved its secret charm. Exerting his 
renovated powers to their utmost, he was ye! 
filling the arches of the cave with long and ful 
tones, when a yell burst into the air without, 
that instantly stilled his pious strains, choking 
his voice suddenly, as though his heart had li- 
terally bounded into the passage of his throat. 

‘6+ We are lost!’ exclaimed Alice, throwing 
herself into the expanded arms of Cora. 

6 * Not yet, not yet,’ returned the agitated 
but undaunted Heyward; ‘the sound came 
from the centre of the island, and it has been 
produced by the sight of their dead compa- 
nions. We are not yet discovered, and ther 
is still hope.’ 

‘s Faint and almost despairing as was thy 
prospect of escape, the words of Duncan were 
not thrown away, for it awakened the powers 
of the sisters in such a manner, that they 
awaited the result in silence. A second ye!’ 
seon followed the first, when a rush of voices 
was heard pouring down the island, from its up- 
per to its lower extremity, until they reacher 
the naked rock above the caverns, where, afte: 
a_ shout of savage triumph, the air continue: 
full of horrible cries and screams, such as man 
alone can utter, and he only when in a state o! 
the fiercest barbarity. 

“ The sounds quickly spread around them in 
every direction. Some called to their fellow: 
from the water’s edge, and were answered from 
the heights above. Cries were heard in the 
startling vicinity of the chasm between the two 
caves, which mingled with hoarser yells that 
arose out of the abyss of the deep ravine. 1; 
short, s0 rapidly had the savage sounds diffuse: 
themselves over the barren rock, that it wa: 
not difficult for the anxious listeners to imagine 
that they could be heard beneath, as, in truth. 
they were above, and on every side of them. 

‘© In the midst of this tumult, a triumphan/ 
yell was raised within a few fect of the hidden 
entrance to the cave. Heyward abandoned 
every hope, with the belief it was the signa!) 





that they were discovered. Again the impres 
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“ion passed away, as he heard the voices col- 
‘ect near the spot where the white man had so 
reluctantly abandoned his rifle. Amid the jar- 
,on of the Indian dialects that he now plainly 
heard, it was easy to distinguish not only 
words, but sentences in the patois of the Cana- 
A burst of voices had shouted, simuita- 
icously, ‘Ja Longue Carabine!’ causing the 
opposite woods to re-echo with a name which 
Heyward well remembered to bave beard, had 
een given by his enemies to a celebrated hun- 
‘er and scout of the English camp, and who he 
iow learnt, for the first time, had been his late 
ompanion. 

***La Longue Carabine! la Longue Cara- 
dine ? passed from mouth to mouth, until the 
whole band appeared to be collected around a 
trophy, which would seem to announce the 
death of its formidable owner. After a voci- 
ferous consultation, which was, at times, deaf- 
sned by bursts of savage joy, they again sepa- 
rated, filling the air with the name of a foe, 
whose body, Heyward could collect from their 
2xpressions, they hoped to find concealed in 
ome crevice of the island. 

** © Now,’ he whispered to the trembling sis- 
ters ‘now is the moment of uncertainty! if 
dur place Of retreat escape this scrutiny, we 
are stillsafe! Inevery event, we are assured, 
by what has fallen from our enemies, that our 
riends bave escaped, and in two short hours 
ve may look for succour from Webb.’ 


las, 


‘* There were now a few minutes of fearful 
tillness, during which Heyward well knew that 
he savages conducted their search with greater 
vigilance and method. More than once he 
ould distinguish their footsteps, as they brushed 
the sassafras, causing the faded leaves to rus- 
le, and the branches to snap. At length, the 
pile yielded a little, a corner of a blanket fell, 
and a faint ray of light gleamed into the inner 
partof the cave. Cora folded Alice to her bo- 
om in agony, and Duncan sprang like lightning 
to his feet. A shout was at that moment heard, 
as if issuing from the centre of the rock, an- 
nouncing that the neighbouring cavern had at 
,ength been entered In a minute,the number 
and loudness of the voices indicated that the 
whole party were collected in and around that 
secret place. 

“‘As the inner passages to the two caves 
were so close to each other, Duncan, believing 
that escape was no longer possible, passed Da- 
vid and the sisters, to place himself between 
he latter and the first onset of the terrible 
meeting. Grown desperate by his situation, he 
ivew nigh the slight barrier which separated 
iim only by a few feet from his relentless pur- 
suers, and placing his face to the casual open- 
ag, he even looked out, with a sort of appall- 
ng indifference, on their movements. 

** Within reach of his arm was the brawny 
shoulder of a gigantic Indian, whose deep and 
authoritative voice appeared to give directions 
io the proceedings of his fellows. Beyond him 
again, Duncan could look into the deep vault 
»pposite, which was filled with savages, up- 

orning and'rifimg the bumble furniture of the 
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scout. The wound of David had died the 
leaves of sassafras with a colour, that the na~ 
tives well knew was anticipating the season. 
Over this sign of their success, they set up a 
how), like an opening from so many hounds, 
who had recevered their lost trail. After this 
yell of victory, they tore up the fragrant bed 
of the cavern, and bore the branches into the 
chasm, scattering the boughs, as if they sus- 
pected them of concealing the person of the man 
they had so long hated and feared. One fierce 


| and wild looking warrior, appreached the chief, 


bearing a load of the brush, and pointing, ex- 
ultingly, to the deep red stains with which it 
was sprinkled, uttered his joy in Indian yells, 
whose meaning Heyward was only enabled to 
comprehend, by the frequent repetition of the 
name of ‘la Longue Carabine!’ When his 
triumph had ceased, he cast the brush on the 
slight heap that Duncan had made before the 
entrance of the second cavern, and closed the 
view. His example was followed by others; 
who, as they drew the branches from the cave 
of the scout, threw them into one pile, adding 
unconsciously to the security of those they 
sought. The very slightness of the defence was 
its chief merit, for ne one thought of disturbing 
a mass of brush, which all of them believed, in 
that moment of hurry and confusion, had been 
accidentally raised by the hands of their own 
party. 

s* As the blankets yielded before the outward 
pressure, and the branches settled into the fis- 
sure of the rock by its own weight, forming a 
compact body, Duncan once more breathed 
freely. With a light step, and lighter heart, 
he returned to the centre of the cave, and took, 
the place he had left, where he could command 
a view of the opening next the river. While 
he was in the actof making this movement, the 
indians, as if changing their purpose by a com- 
mon impulse, broke away froin the chasm ina 
body, and were heard rushing up the island 
again, towards the point, whence they had ovi- 
ginally descended. Here another wailing cry 
betcayed that they were again collected around 
the bodies of their comrades. 

** Duncan now ventured to leok at his com- 
panions; for, during the most critical moments 
of their dunger, he had been apprehensive that 
the anxiety of his countenance might commu- 
nicate some additional alarm, to those who 
were so little able to sustain it. 

‘6¢ They are gone, Cora!’ he whispered; 
‘Alice, they are returned whence they came, 
and we are saved! To heaven, that has alone 
delivered us from the grasp of so merciless an 
enemy, be all the praise ? 

¢ ¢ Then to heaven will I return my thanks! 
exclaimed the younger sister, rising fron: the 
encircling arms of Cora, and casting herself, 
with enthusiastic gratitude, on the naked rock 
to her knees; ‘to that heaven who has spared 
the tears of a gray-headed father; has saved 
the lives of those F so much love—’ 

“Both Heyward, and the more tempered 
Cora, witnessed the act of involuntary emotion 


with powerfel sympathy, the former secretly 





belleving that piety"had never worn a form so 
lovely asit had now assumed in the youthful per- 
son of Alice. Her eyes were radiant with the 
glow of her grateful feelings; the flush of her 
beauty was again seated on her cheeks, and 
her whole soul seemed ready and anxious te 
pour out its thanksgivings, through the medium 
of her eloquent features. But when her lips 
moved, the words they should have uttered ap- 
peared frozen by some new and sudden chill. 
Her bloom gave place to the paleness of death ; 
her soft and melting eyes grew hard, and seem- 
ed contracting with horror; while those hands, 
which she had raised, clasped in each other, 
towards heaven, dropped in horizontal lines be- 
fore her, the fingers pointing forward in con- 
vulsed motion. Heyward turned the instant 
she gave a direction to his suspicions, and, 
peering just above the ledge which formed the 
threshold of the open outlet of the cavern, he 
beheld the malignant, fierce, and savage fea- 
tures of Je Renard Subtil. 





‘¢In that moment of horrid surprise, the self- 
possession of Heyward did not desert him. He 
observed by the vacant expression of the In- 
dian’s countenance, that his eye, accustomed to 
the open air, had not yet been able to penetrate 
the dusky light which pervaded the depth of the 
cavern. He had even thought of retreating 
beyond a curvature in the natural wall, which 
might still conceal him and his companions, 
when, by the sudden gleam of intelligence that 
shot across the features of the savage, he saw 
it was too late, and that they were betrayed. 

“The look of exultation and brutal triumph 
which announced the terrible truth, was irre- 
sistibly irritating. Forgetful of every thing but 
the impulses of his hot blood, Duncan levellec 
his pistol and fired. The report of the weapon 
made the cavern bellow like an eruption from a 
volcano, and whef the smoke, it vomited, had 
driven away before the curreut of air which is- 
sued from the ravine, the place so lately oc- 
cupied by the features of bis treacherous guide 
was vacant. Rushing to the outlet, Hey ward 
caught a glimpse of his dark figure, stealing 
around a low and narrow ledge, which soou 
hid him entirely frem his sight, 

“ Among the savages, a frightful stillness 
suceeded the explosion, which had just been 
heard bursting ficm the bowe,s of the rock. 
But when le Renard raised his voice in a long 
and intelligible whoop, it was answered by a 
spontaneous yell from the mouth of every In- 
dian-within hearing of the sound, The cla- 
morcus noises again rushed down the island, 
and before Duncan had time to recover from 
the shock, his feeble barrier of brush was seat- 
tered to the winds, the cavern was entered at 
both its extremities, aud he and his companions 
were dragged from their shelter, and borne into 
the day, where they stood surrounded by the 
whole band of the triumphant Hurons.” 
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PYTHAGOREAN OBJECTIONS AGAINST ANI- 
MAL FOOD. 


It happened one day, (says Vacari, in 
his Charities of Nature,) that standing at 
my window, which looks forth upon the 
high road, I beheld a sight that filled me 
with pity, as it should do, to see a mother 
grieving for her babe, that is condemned 
to some heatheuish sacrifice, moaning and 
wringing her hands, and following her 
child that is bound hand and foot to its 
bloody immolation. But this mother that 
I speak of was no human one—but a cow, 
in this manner following her affspring—a 
creature brutal indeed, and incapable of 
speech; and yet with her moanings and 
contortions of her body, making up, as it 
were, such a chorus of dumb eloquence, 
as needed not the help of words, but seem- 
ed rather incapable of translating by any 
power of language—sometimes running 
on one side of the cart, which contained 
her darling, and sometimes on the other— 
and often kissing, in her fashion, the black 
and white face that hung over the back of 
the machine in a painful manner; she ut- 
tered the most lamentable moans, whilst 
the writhing of even the tufted end of her 
tail, exhibited how anguish pervaded her 
whole body. It was piteous, besides, to see 
her rolling her large eyeballs here and 
there, with all the bewilderment of a grief 
which knows not where to seek its remedy 
—anon, fixing her gaze fiercely upon some 
dog or man, that she fancied intend- 
ed some injury to her calf, she made 
a run at the enemy with her horns—at 
sight of which many maidens and mothers, 
who were waiking with divers children on 
the footways, took refuge in the nearest 
shops. Nevertheless, when this seeming 
danger was over, they came forth again, 
gazing with admiration of that poor ani- 
mal’s courage and tender spirit in defence of 
her young, and still more sympathising with 
her melancholy voice, which seemed to call 
upon them as mothers for their compassion. 
Upon which (he continues) I could not 
help thinking how strange it was, that who 
to-day ran from the poor beast with fear 
and trembling, might, in a few morrows, 
be feasting on her flesh; and still more, 
how soon, with their mouths full, they 
would forget the pity they had entertained 
for her condition. And,in truth, to seea 
dainty and delicate young madam, as frail 
as a flower, going lightly and mincingly on 
her toes, as if she could not harma fly for 





is her dinner which goes before hetr—a 
huge ox, that needs an axe to kill him, and 
the arm of a Hercules! She, who ought 
rather from her appearance to feed upon 
exquisite ftuits—or flowers almost—and to 
drink the pure dew, as were, no doubt, wo- 
men’s aliments in Paradise—when as yet 
even the devil had not thought of tempting 
her to eat flesh; and that she does feed 
now so grossly may be doubtless one of the 
debasements of her former ethereal and 
angelical nature—ker sinful appetite un- 
dergoing a fall from the vegetable apple, 
to the animal sweetbread in the throat of a 
beast. And here I must observe, that na- 
ture of herself gives sensible hints of the 
original inhibition of a carnivorous diet to 
human kind—seeing, that on emerging 
from infancy, our second Eden, or state of 
innocence, we no sooner forsake our milky 
and vegetable nutriment, than we be hor- 
ribly afflicted with dreams of mad oxen, 
and our sleeps are encompassed with all the 
wild bulls of Bashan—a fact many much 
note in their experience. And truly this 
is but a just and natural punishment for 
alopting a barbarous diet—not parcel of 
our nature, but manifestly a suggestion of 
the devil, the server of cooks, as is proved 
by a man’s walking in a meadow, and not 
thinking spontaneously of beef or mutton, 
though the sheep or kine be before him, 
any more than Adam in Paradise—when 
the lions even were not yet carnivorous, but 
lay down harmlessly with the kid. No 
man says, therefore, of such an ox at pas- 
ture, lo! how he lasheth his beefsteaks 
with his tail—or he hath a fly upon his 
brisket—excepting the butcher, who learns 
this cruelty of thought by education, and 
calculates, with a degenerate and unpasto- 
ral eye, of how much he will weigh when 
he is cut up into joints and quarters. And 
when he hath murdered him, (the ox,) 
hangs him up limb by limb in his shambles, 
which he regards with a devilish satisfac- 
tion—and, with a transposition of vanity, 
gazes upon the legs, and the ribs, and the 
briskets, with a peculiar complacence, as if 
they were indeed his own_ personals. 
Surely it will go hard with such men in the 
world of Brahma!—the great ox-god, 
Apis, will trample them terribly under his 
feet! Alas! of pigs, beeves, calves, and 
gentle Jambs—what weekly hecatombs are 
offered up to the belly-gods of our fallen 
nature !—what rivers of blood, with an is- 
sue of vital breath, that must mount up to 
the lower Indian Heavens, of the brutal 
generation, in very whirlwinds! I do well 





very gentleness, who could think that that 


wrought on my stomach, to behold a wide 

kennel running with scarlet, which, though 

it proved afterwards to have flowed inno- 

cently from a dyer’s, did yet remind me of 
that Tartarian flood, which, if the doctrines 

of Brahma are but true, may one day be- 

come the red lake of our punishment. For 

this reason, I have since no appetite for 

flesh; nor is this my case only, but many 

excellent and pious men, it is recorded, 

have turned hermits, and fed only on herbs 

and roots, because they revolted, like my- 

self, at the world’s butchering houses, and 

shambles. 

Butif it be painful to a natural-minded 

man to look upon such savage dens, inha- 

bitated by human tigers, (which are butch- 

ers,) how much worse is it to behold the 

poulterer’s eyrie, where hundreds of birds 

lie immolated—and men go openly and 

palpably to deal with death, bargaining for 

such a fowl’s corpse—or,. may be, the ana- 

tomies of a score of larks, to be spitted 

upon needJes? And in the eating of poul- 

try, and game, and small creatures of any 

kind, there is this feature especially shock- 

ing—that whereas, in devouring a steak o1 

chop, which is only a small fraction of a 

sheep or ox, and hike a pound of cheese or 

bread, you may reasonably indulge an 

oblivion of its being once endowed with 

lifeand motion ; but, on the contrary, in a 

bird, (excepting, perhaps, a roc or an os- 

trich, which are never brought whole to 

table,) you have the perfect frame before 

you that once contained a breathing life— 

the wings with which it used to fly, the 
legs for hopping or perc hing on a tree, and 

the parts for eating and singing with—the, 
head and bill. Therefore, in eating a bird, 

you have the image before you of a once- 

living creature, and know that you are de- 
stroying it, with its functions—hopping, 
flying, music, and all—a reflection which 
should deter any sensible mind from the 
consumption of poultry. It was a chari- 
table creed which taught that the soul of 
our grandam might inhabit a bird; and 
the fiction of the Phoenix (some think that 
there are no real Phoenixes) must have 
preserved inany of the race from cookery, 
by the belief that they would rise again 
from the ashes. 


Lastly, to speak of the fish, it seems, 
that these, having little or no blood, which 
is called the life of the creature in the Bi- 
ble, may be more innocently eaten, espe- 
cially asthey multiply so prodigiously, as to 
be allowed by nature toprey upon eachother, 
and which may be construed into a prece-~ 





remember the squeamish tyrn which it 





dent, for their consumption by humankind. 
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The same argument would authorize us, | 


with regard to lions and tigers, and other 
beasts of prey, if indeed they would not be 
too tough for food, and subject us besides to 
an unseemly danger of cannibalisin at se- 
cond hand. For the same reason one would 
not choose, willingly, to partake of sharks, 
of which one was taken in Pliny’s time, 
with an armed man in its belly,—and 1 
have been informed of codfishes, and crabs 
even, being over busy about sea wrecks. 
The venom of the sea-serpents, will secure 
them from being eaten, and so will the mon- 
strous dimensions of the kraken, whose flesh 
cannot fail to be coarse and rank flavoured ; 
and its oiliness will be an objection with 
most people against whale; the mermen 
and mermaids likewise, will be protected 
by their human resemblance,—as in the 
case of monkeys and baboons, which are 
not eaten to my knowledge by any civilized 
nation,—nor the parrot because of its 
speech. But which of these arguments is 
to plead for the poor shrimps and periwin- 
kles, and all the smaller fry of the sea, 
which might be eaten commonly, for want 
of such objections,—if we did not advance 
for them the giant-like corporeal sufferings 
of their destruction, and which have been 
allowed, in behalf of one insect, so univer- 
sally, that nobody will eat beetles? A great 
German naturalist has counted a thousand 
of vital creatures in a pint of shrimps, and 
still more of periwinkles in the same mea- 
sure ; so that to make a meal of such minute 
insects, (however justifiable with regard to 
locusts, which would eat all upif they were 
nyt. eaten,) we must sacrifive a thousand of 
living particles, It isenough to make a 
glutton pause, to reflect on such a massa- 
cre—but, alas! the time is not ripe, or ra- 
ther, I dread, is gone and past, for such Py- 
thagorean consideration. The refined glut- 
tony of the age, indeed, hath arrived at such 
a pitch, and has forced men upon such un- 
natural dishes, that I shall not be amazed 
to find them feeding upon tigers and sharks, 
in spite of their being anthropophagus—on 
swallows and storks, however sacred—and 
on mermen and mermaids, though they are 
so like their own fathers and mothers.— 
London Magazine. 


The following lines were written some years since by 
the lamented WILLIAM MACFARLANE, Esq. of 
Fredericksburgh—a gentleman of fine genius, exquisite 
taste, and extensive literary attainments. The produc- 
tions of his muse were occasionally given to the public, 
and ,were always received, we have reason to believe, 
with pleasure These stanzas have appeared in print 
heretofore—in republishing them, a friend is actuated by 





a desire of rendering a feeble tribute to the memory o/ 
departed werth and genius. 


ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


Now Gods and Devils, authority melis from me! 

Of late when I cried ho! like boys unto @ mass, 

Kings would start forth and cry “ your will.” 
Shakspeare. 


It is past! all his struggles are o’er— 

Nor wife, child, nor bruther was near ; 

Not a being his death to deplore, 

Not a tear-drop wept over his bier. 
Yei millions once blenci’d at the tute of his frown, 
And princes like vassaisin homage bow'd down. 


He of Thebes, till the battle was won, 

Bore the pang of the shaft in his side ; 

And when the fierce conilict was done, 

Tore it forth—smii’d on Sparta—and died ! 
For the friends of his heart and his giory were near, 
And the brave shout of “ vietory’’ pealod on his ear! 


But the Corsican lay all alone, 

Nor war-drum nor trumpet was therc, 

hind pressure, nor heurt-touching tone, 

Nor Gontalon waving in air! 
Yet the tear of the stranger that sought for a sigh 
He taught how the man of Marengo could die. 


Yet he died of a wound in the heart— 

The pang of a sword planted there— 

The embattied world the dart, 

Aud ’twas fever’d and fixed by despair: 
Yet abandon’d and desolate, suackied, alone, 
His spirit took wing without shudder or groan. 


What spirit e’er soar’d such a height 

Since the march of creation began! 

The world gaz’d with awe on hus flight, 

Nor believed the bright mischief mece man ; 
Yet he who the Universe shook with commotion, 
Died a thrall on a wild rugged rock of the ocean. 


The Ged he believ’d in was Fate ; 
The quarry he flew at was Fame; 
Mortal men were his objects of hate, 
Whom he heap’d with revilings and shame ; 
And he thought that creation was lovely alone 
For the vassals that crouch’d at and guarded histhrone. 


And he gave his thought act, and the world 

At the flight of his Eagles wa,x’d pale. 

His invincible banner unfurl’d, 

Was the signal for weeping and wail; 
And the march of the Corsican despot known 
By the stain of the altar and crash of the throne. 


In the midst of the populous earth 

His spirit remain’d all alone— 

Surrounded by murder—or mirth— 

No beat of his bosom was known. 
Like the blast of the desert he mov’d in his might, 
And mark’d his dread course, with destruction and blight. 


But our Maker has drawn round a bourne 

That girdles the wave’s wildest flow— 

Where the billow but chafes—to return— 

And its wrath and its impotence show : 
And the meteor that flashed on the wondering sight 
Falls from high, and is quench’d in the gloom of the night. 


And the day of his down-coming came, 

For the nations sent forth all their might, 

And the glare of ambition’s wild flame 

Expired in great Waterloo’s fight: 
And the soldier's dim eye, on the gory field dying, 
Veil’d its light on the cold-blooded Corsican flying. 


What a death-day was there for a life 

So terribly splendid ! to fall 

Sword in hand ’mid the whirl of the strife 
O’ershadow'd by battle’s red pall ! 


In its fullness of fame—from the heart of the fray 
It were meet such a spirit had wing’d its fierce way!-~ 


No stain on his war-plume were cast, 

For the mighty were there in their ire : 

The Prussian in wrath for the past— 

And England—and Erin all fire— 
And the Highlander came with his bible and blade, 
In the plaid which his mother had woven—array’d. 


And what was tle cuirassier’s mail ? 

What the guerdon of war’s crimson trade ? 

What spirit so proud but must quail 

At the flash of that terrible blade? 
When its wielder by cairn and by torrent had sworn 
That the plaid should in death or in victory be worn?” 


But he flew from the fall of his throne, 

And far off on a rock of the sea 

The scepterless mankiller dwelt all alone, 

And in pride, and in gloom, and in slavery— 
Can the thought of man aim at that mystical pow’: 
That bore up his soul in that terrible hour? 


Did the unshackled billow’s wild flow— 
Did the fetterless wind rushing by— 
Did the Eagle abroad on his soar 
Through the boundless and beautiful sky, 
Awake in his bosom no pang for the day 
When crowns were his play-things, and princes his prey ” 


Came there not in the dreams of the night 

Dread sounds, that he lov’d once to hear— 

The wild hubbub and coil of the fight, 

Broke they not, on his slumbering ear ? 
The loud call of the trumpet, the charger’s wild neigi:. 
And the shivering of spears in the shock of the fray ? 


Did a hope in heart still remain, 

That, the term of his penalty o’er, 

He should mount in his glory again— 

Should again hear the battle’s brave roar ? 
Or the fiend who had tempted him, true to the last, 
Spared his victim its pride till the death struggle past ? 


But ’tis bootless and vain to explore 

The though®g of that terrible mind ; 

For its glory—guilt—empire--are o’er— 

Its Eagles all ‘* gone down the wind’’+ 
The tri-colour’d banner now rots on the wall, 
For the rest—it is darkness and mystery all. 


—S=S=_=_=_ 
From the Quarterly Review. 
POPE’S WORKS. 


The poetical works of Pope have been, 
popularly, divided into descriptive, translat- 
ed, moral and satirical, with exceptions al- 
lowed for some examples of lyrical and pa- 
thetic. We have no objection to the divi- 
sion, but that we should have included the 
Satirical under the moral ; for whether rea- 
son, ridicule, or vituperation be employed, 
the object is the same—the communication 
of poetical pleasure and the inculcation of 
moral truth. 

The versification common to all these di- 
visions requires a short consideration, and 
but a short one; for there is scarcely any 
difference of opinion with respect to it. All 
allow that the finish, at least, to our nation- 
al versification was given by Pope; but it 
has been said to be merely the consumma- 
tion of what had been in a great measure 








already effected ; and passages are produ- 
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ced from Sandys, Spenser, Hall, Cowley, 
Denham, Waller, Dryden, to prove that as 
harmonious verses as any of Pope’s had 
been written long before. So far from 
disputing this, we would undertake to pro- 
duce as harmonious from Chaucer, Dray- 
ton, nay, Donne, the rudest of the rude; 
but a claim of this kind can never be deci- 
ded by particular specimens. It was the 
peculiar merit of Pope, that the correctness 
of his ear, the delicacy of his taste, and his 
resolute aspirations after excellence, deter- 
inined him to leave no example in his wri- 
tings of those occasional harshnesses, tor- 
tuous constructions, and circumlocutory 
and expletive interpolations, which disfi- 
gured the works of his most eminent pre- 
decessors, and formed an apology for the 
slovenly performances of his early contem- 
‘poraries. Determined, like Manilius, 
‘¢ Magnaque cum parvis simili percurrere cura,”’ 

he it was who first gave to the public poems 
of immaculate composition; of compact 
strength, united with ease and harmony ; 
and furnished therein a standard, to which 
all other essays were referred. The popu- 
lar ear was attuned to his music, and the 
public taste refined by his example. It 
must, however, be admitted that, with the 
zeal of a reformer, he carried his ardour 
for polish and concentration so far as to 
make sentences too frequently coincident 
with couplets, and clauses with lines; ap- 
proaching sometimes to the “ arena cine 
calce” of Seneca’s prose, by almost entirely 
denying himself the liberty (which his pre- 
decessors had perverted to license) of allow- 
ing several lines to flow on together in sen- 
timent and grammatical construction. And 
in the formation of his single verses he was 
so partial to the pauses which produced the 
most melodious line, as to neglect too much 
that vartety in their position which elicits 
the finest harmony onthe whole. But the 
accuracy of rhymes was the part of versifi- 
cation which he left least improved ; and 
with that Swift often taunted him, and ap- 
pealed to his own practice. Swift had few 
ideas to convey, or pictures to represent, 
which did not admit of several modes of 
expression with nearly equal, or at least 
sufficient force and clearness ; it was there- 
fore easy, and politic, to distinguish himself 
by correctness of rhyme when that and 
rhythm constituted so large a part of his 
pretensions to the character of a poet. But 
Pope, who had so many purposes of ex- 
treme delicacy to execute, probably found 
it impossible to accomplish all, if he drew 
any closer the shackles of rhyme. Though, 
therefore, he never adopts the eonsonantal 


discrepancies of his predecessors, he fre- 
quently allows himself a partial dissimilarity 
in the vowel sounds. Such are the faults 
of his exquisite versification ; and they are 
such as he, and only he, could have taught 
us to perceive ; and those that mend them, 
must acknowledge hit for their master. 


We now proceed to consider his merits 
in the different departments of his poetry. 


Of the Pastorals it is unnecessary to say 
much—they are seldom read for any posi- 
tive pleasure which they afford ; but to the 
critic they have a relative value for the 
beautiful specimen of versification which 
they afforded at a period, when the English 
ear was not yet brought to that degree of 
nicety, which it was the successful la- 
hour of Pope’s whole poetical life to pro- 
duce. He himself seems to have valued 
pastoral poetry in general at its true worth, 
and he had the good sense not only to re- 
ject the advice, which Walsh gave him, to 
write a pastoral comedy, but to abandon 
altogether a field where the most successful 
cultivation could be comparatively fruitless. 
He saw that, in a highly civilized state of 
society, men fix their eyes on pastoral ra- 
ther to relieve them from painful scenes, 
than in expectation of pleasure, and that 
finding persons, sentiments and occupations 
entirely alien from their sympathies, they 
end in admiring the art of the poet rather 
than his poem; and of course turn away to 
find the same art employed on more con- 
genial subjects. 


- 


In the ‘* Windsor Forest” the poet elevat- 
ed his strain by combining the descriptions 
of external nature with feelings accordant 
to the actual state of society, and with his- 
torical characters and events. Warton 
(in his Essay, p. 344) unites this poem with 
“The Rape of the Lock” and “ Epistle of 
Eloisa,” as Pope’s principal claims on the 
admiration of posterity ; “ for wit and sa- 
tire,” says he, “ are transitory and perisha- 
ble, but nature and passion are eternal” — 
as if vicious passions (the most legitimate 
objects of satire) were not as natural and 
eternal as torrents and volcanoes. “ Wind- 
sor Forest” undoubtedly contains many 
passages of animated sentiment, and of 
beautiful description : nevertheless we con- 
sider it as a failure, because it does not 
place the author at the head of the class to 
which the poem belongs. It is incontesti- 
bly inferior to the beautiful particularity 
blended with the delicate sentiment and 
feeling of Cowper, or the splendid diffusion 





of Thomson in his “ Seasons,” and still nore 





so to the richness of conception and luxu- 
riance of language in the first canto of 
“The Castle of Indolence.” Had “The 
Temple of Fame” been entirely an origina! 
composition, it would have approached 
nearer, though not have attained, to an 
equality with these ; but so much of the in- 
genuity of the allegory, and so many of 
the images are Chaucer’s, that, with all its 
beauty of versification, brilliancy of ex- 
pression, and variety of added congenial 
beauty, it still wears the livery of a master. 
Pope, accordingly, with his usual candour, 
premises in the advertisement, that * when- 
ever any hint is taken from Chaucer, the 
passage itself shall be set down in the mar- 
ginal notes;” and Mr. Bowles, with his 
wonted candour, observes, “ Pope seems 
unwilling to confess all he owes to Chau- 
cer,” (Howles, vol. ii. p. 107.) but, with 
his customary deficiency of proof, only 
specifies in one instance, “ Pope has not 
quoted the simile taken from Chaucer’s 
second book—the celebrated simile of the 
stone dropped into a lake, of which Pope 
was so fond, that he has applied it here, in 
the “ Essay on Man,” andin “ The Dun- 
ciad ;” but so far is he from wishing to 
claim it as original, that in the beginning 
of the very passage in which the simile is 
found—only nine lines before—he says in 
a note, (we cite Mr. Bowles’ own edition, 
vol. ii. p. 103.) “ This thought is transfer- 
red hither out of the third book of Fame, 
where it takes up no less than 120 verses, 
beginning thus: ‘ Gefferey, thou wottest 
well this.” Now, having so distinctly re- 
ferred to the beginning of a long passage, 
it was surely not incumbent on him to-cite 
every particular that was adopted from it. 
Mr. Bowles will say, there is no such pas- 
sage in the third book; but he knew that 
there was in the second, and he knew, too, 
that Pope had, in his advertisement, refer- 
red the reader to the “ third book of Fame, 
the first and second having little to do with 
the subject ;” and that, therefore, when he 
adopts a thought from the second, he no- 
tices that “it is transferred hither”—he 
does, indeed, add, from the third book ; 
which is so obvious a misprint, that, on any 
other occasion, Mr. Bowles’ critical acu- 
men would have assuredly detected it; so 
that it is manifest Pope had been especially 
careful to obviate the suspicion of plagia- 
rism, in the very particular on which Mr. 
Bowles’s charge is rested. But to return 
to the poem. Its principal fault, though 
unnoticed by his editors, is such as is com- 
monly incident to protracted allegory, a 
frequent mixture of the allegorical and di- 
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rect. Thus, in speaking of names engraven 
on the Icy Mountain, he says, 

** Nor was the work impaired by storms alone, 

But felt the approaches of too warm a sun; 
For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of praise.’’ 

And again, describing the suppliants of 
Fame, he says, 

‘* Their plans were different, their request the same ; 

For good and bad alike are fond of Fame.’’ 

This is the mere é zu; 3nao for school- 
hoys, and itis singular that in these and 
such instances, he was not even misled by 
Chaucer. But this, and other imitations 
from Chaucer, as well as all his minor 
translations, were done “ as exercises,” in 
extreme youth; and we cannot, therefore, 
wonder either at occasional failures in exe- 
cution, or injudicious selections. Of the 
latter an example is seen in his choice of 
Statius’s Thebais. It is to be lamented 
that, as he was employed in translation, 
and executed so small a part, he had not 
chosen, instead of that strained, tedious, 
and cold composition, some of the easy and 
elegant pieces of the Sylvw, which, being 
so singularly happy in expression, would 
have given exercise to his own peculiar 
powers in the adaptation of language. But 
yet more is it to be regretted that he did 
not turn his attention to the Achilleis; 
which, whatever may have been the more 
extended design of the author, is, in its 
present state, sufficiently complete in its 
action, and forms in its details one of the 
most interesting of the narrative poems of 
antiquity ; few have so many nice touches 
of individual feeling, such tenderness and 
delicacy of sentiment, such beauty of il- 
lustration, conveyed in such felicitous 
phrase. 

In his great translation he had scarcely 
a choice, though we join in the regret 
which has often been expressed, that our 
two celebrated translators had not inter- 
changed undertakings. Many of the 
prime requisites were common to both ; 
but Dryden was distinguished by a dash- 
ing boldness in the confidence of strength ; 
Pope, by an exquisite sensitiveness to 
every refinement of sentiment, every shade 
of expression, and every nicety of the 
most melodious versification. Yet such is 
the fire and majesty of his diction, that we 
should have thought these the characteris- 
tics of his style, had we been shown only 
the sublime parts in which they are em- 
ployed. The defect of Pope for the task 
was his want of critical knowledge in the 
Greek language; for though Mr. Roscoe 
has endeavoured to maintain his sufficien- 





cy, it is hardly defensible after examining 
Wakefield’s multiplied proofs, and Pope’s 
own confession in his letter given by John- 
son. But what his knowledge could not 
supply, he was indefatigable in seeking, by 
a minute comparison of former transla- 
tions, in verse and prose, in our own and 
foreign languages ; and has made, perhaps, 
fewer absolute misconstructions of his au- 
thor’s meaning than are to be found in any 
version of a work of equal magnitude. 

But it is averred, that if he have not 
misconstrued, he has misrepresented, in not 
giving a faithful picture of the manners of 
the times, as portrayed by Homer. And 
this, in part, istrue. But poetic pleasure, not 
archeological information, was the prime 
object; and still, therefore, the question 
remains, whether Homer, in any other 
form, could have given the English reader 
so much poetical pleasure, or conveyed so 
strong an idea of his beauty and sublimity. 
Dryden has somewhere said, a translator 
should make his author speak as he would 
have spoken in the translator’s age and 
country ; and Homer was too much a mas- 
ter of eloquence to have thought of win- 
ning favour by offending prejudices. To 
procure him, therefore, a fair opportunity 
of exhibiting his transcendant excellen- 
cies, it was necessary to keep out of sight 
some of the coarsenesses of ancient man- 
ners; of which, indeed, a literal transla- 
tion would not have conveyed an accurate 
idea, for it is not merely that the same 
words do not always convey the same 
ideas, but even the same things do not; so 
wholly different are they made by adjuncts 
of association. Thus, if you would trans- 
late Ambrosia into English, you certainly 
must not use the word assafcetida ; but you 
could not use a better for a North Ameri- 
can Indian, who calls it (as Fourcroy tells 
us) * food for the gods.’’ And, assuredly, 
if Pope had given heroes, kings, and coun- 
sellors, in their exact costume, mind and 
manners, John Bull would have opined 
that Homer 

** Had trusted ministration 
Tochaps, wha’ in a barn or byre 
Wad better filled their stations, 

Than courts yon day.”’ 

It is probable, therefore, that the mode 
adopted was that which did the greatest 
justice to Homer, and to the English read- 
er, and inade “ the translation of the Iliad 
that poetical wonder which Johnson has 
pronounced it to be—* the noblest version 
of poetry which the world has ever seen ;” 
and which (from the unequalled spread of 
the English language) will give, through 





future ages, a wider diffusion to the strains 
that, floating down for three thousand 
years, have made musical the stream of 
time. 

Connected with this translation, Mr. 
Roscoe opens rather a curious subject of 
speculation. 

** When,” says he, “ from the period of 
his life at which we are now arrived, we 
look back for a few years, and perceive the 
many excellent works of taste and fancy, 
and original composition, which he had 
produced at so early an age, it is not with- 
out a sentiment bordering on disappoint- 
ment and regret, that we find he had de- 
voted himself to a single object, that the 
morning prospect which had opened so 
brightly was over, and that the meridian 
of his day was to be confined to one long 
and uniform track, in which the slightest 
deviation was a fault, and the least delay 
inadmissible. Accordingly, after this pe- 
riod, we are to look for few if any of those 
efforts of his genius to which he is chiefly 
indebted for the rank he holds; and if in 
opening to his countrymen the poetical 
stores of the great Grecian bard, he has 
given them a boon, which no other hand 
could have conferred, they may perhaps 
have paid too dearly for it in the privation 
of those productions which he had already 
formed in his own mind, and which would 
probably not have been unworthy of those 
which preceded them. The task was at 
length successfully completed, but by that 
time the brilliancysof fancy, the blandish- 
ments of youth, and the warmth of friend- 
ship were over. From the heights of ima- 
gination the poet had ‘ stooped to truth 
and moralized his song.’ Philosophy had 
in her turn obtained the ascendancy, and 
Poetry had become her handmaid.”— Life, 
p. 120. 

We do not quite agree in the accuracy 
of all the particulars on which the reason- 
ing of this passage is founded ; the most 
passionate of all Pope’s productions, the 
Epistle to Abelard, was written during the 
time in which he was translating the Iliad ; 
his fame and popularity are founded more 
on the translation, and the poems publish- 
ed contemporaneously, or subsequently to 
it, than on any produced before ; and so far 
from “the warmth of friendship being 
over,” we need only read Mr. Roscoe’s 
own life of himto be satisfied, that warmth 
of friendship was a quality in him which 
peculiarly marked and adorned his charac- 
ter through life; that as old friends died 
before him, something like a kindly neces- 
sity of his nature impelled him to adopt 
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new, and that the feeling ceased only with 
his existence. But we suspect the whole 
passage to be more fanciful than sound—it 
can hardly be said, we imagine, that the 
employment of translation in itself could 
be unfavourable to the perfecting of Pope’s 
poetical talent, when the work translated, 
and the principle of the translation, are 
considered. The task was completed in 
his thirty-second year, a period of life, 
surely, when the judgment may be matured, 
but when the powers of fancy and imagi- 
nation are not ordinarily decayed. In 
truth, however, we cannot see any reason 
to infer from the productions which pre- 
ceded the translation, that the Jatter course 
of the poet would have differed essentially, 
if that had not been undertaken: his ear- 
jier poems are all of a nature. which seems 
to have prepared, and to mark him out for 
a great transiator, and a moraiist; in his 


latter productions the same character of 


mind is evinced under the modifications 
only of matured age, increasing infirmi- 
ties, and the various circumstances which 
surrounded him. 


(Toa be continued.) 
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For the American Athencum. 
TOV BEUREN. 
«J did love you once.’’ 
Shakspeare. 

The morning noise and bustle had be- 
gun in the streets of London, when the 
York stage coach stood ready for its 
journey on the outside of the White Horse 
tavern in Fetter Lane. The grooms were 
prepared to draw the rugs from the horses 
—the book-keeper stood upon the steps of 
the office, with a pen in his mouth, and the 
list of passengers and parcels in his hand 
—the porter was strapping the covering 
over the luggage, and the coachman was 
eager for a sharp whistle and a flourish 
with his whip, when a hackney-coach was 
seen coming from Fleet-street, with a port- 
manteau on the step-board, and a head 
anxiously extended out of the window. 

It was Tom Beuren, as his brother tem- 
plars called him, (for Tom was studying for 
the Bar.) He quickly forced open the 
door of the hackney-coach, looked to his 
luggage, and lost no time in fixing himself 
at the back part of the outside of the 
“ York Stage.” And here let me tell my 


American friends, that people in England 
not only ride on the outside of coaches, 
but that Tom Beuren showed himself an 
old traveller by taking his present situa- 





| tion. Proud and weak-minded people in 





“ft no doubt does, sir,” said Tom, in 


Britain always avoid the tail, or, as it is) answer; “and Ihave at times been led to 


callec, the dickey of a coach; and show as 
much contempt for it, as a white settler 
does for a negro in America. But, as with 


ten in honest and wise company, when we 
place ourselves where the mere man of the 
world will notappear I have often expe- 
rienced the truth of this observation, and 
Tom Beuien found the correctness of it 
on the present journey. 


Immediately after the stage had started, 
and ‘Tom had settled himself, pulled up his 
collar, and drawed on his clean doe-skin 
gloves, he took a survey of his fellow pas- 
sengers. Anelderly Scotch woman sat by 
the side of him: and her anxiety appeared 
to be divided between her care for a new 
bonnet, wrapped neatly up in a flag hand- 
kerchief, and a nervous desire to keep from 
harm her own queer person: for she kept 
fast hold of.the iron railing whenever the 
coach turned a corner, and called out, 
“ tak’ care o’ ma’ bonnet, gude sirs—aye 
me how fearfu’” In front of him sat a tall 
gentleman dressed in black, whose car- 
riage and manner told Tom he had “* been 
inland bred and known some nurture.” 
This stranger had a boy of about ten years 
of age with him ; the lad, too, was in black, 
and had a piece of crape on his hat, cross- 
ed with a single line of white ribband, (the 
mark of mourning for the decease of a 
young person.) The tall stranger took great 
care of the boy—pulled him near t6 him, 
appeared to watch every motion of his lit- 
tle hands and quick eyes, and wrapped his 
own cloak around the child. 

Persons used to the world, and who are 
acquainted with,and mix in good society, 
never remain long together without ex- 
changing civilities and observations. 

“ It must puzzle many a stranger, sir,” 
said the tall stranger to Tom, “ who moves 
in the morning bustle of London, and ob- 
serves the deseited appearance of the 
streets in the night, to ascertain where and 
how all the inhabitants obtain food, em- 
ployment, and lodging.” 

Tom liked this observation. He judged 
of characters quickly; and, perhaps, as 
young people are apt to do, sometimes has- 
tily. But our hero was naturally of a 
shrewd turn; and he knew the man who 
introduces himself at all times and in all 
places, with * a fine morning, sir,” is never 
able to go beyond this remark, except to 
observe upon the price of corn, and the 
dearness of housekeeping. 





|make a similar observation. 
| perhaps, satisfy such a remark sooner than 
| yourself: for it is a fashion and a fancy 
the world, so is it with acoach: we are of- 





But I can, 


with the young men of the present day, to 
introduce themselves into all kinds of life, 
and to pay for scenes, which I fancy, sir— 
if I may believe my good grandmother— 
were avoided by respectable persons when 
you were a boy.” 

“ Not so, sir,” replied the tall stranger, 
“TI have heard the chimes at midnight. 
But I recollect such scenes merely as les- 
sons ;—such pleasures hang not on the 
mind in advanced life: for I will not call 
them follies. I am one of those parents, 
sir, who would let a boy have greater lati- 
tude than is generally allowed to him. We 
are too apt to forget we were once young : 
and to require from our children the steadi- 
ness attendant upon old age, instead of 
merely pointing out and preparing the road 
to happiness, as Fame points to her temple 
in school-books.” 

*[T wish my father were like you, sir,” 
said Tom ; “and yet I ought not to com- 
plain. For I’m sure I am always improvi- 
dent and in error, whenever I make an ob- 
servation against him.” 


“T like the latter part of your observa- 
tion, young gentleman,” said the tall stran- 
ger. ‘ And yet,” continued he, with his 
voice somewhat lowered, “I have known 
parents who have felt their conduct to have 
been harsh, after the object of their afiec- 
tions was out of their reaeh a 

Here Tom looked wistfully at the tall” 
stranger, who abruptly stopped in his dis- 





course, cast his eyes in an opposite direc- 
tion, and addressed his son— 


“Look at the mass of purple clouds 
guarding the sun, James; your mama 
should see them.” 

“TI wish she were here,” said the boy : 
“ for she is low-spirited at home.” 

“ Well, well,” said the father, quickly ; 
*‘ we shall be at home before the night low- 
ers; and then, you must do your best to 
amuse her, and try to make her happy.” 

Here there was a gap in the conversa- 
tion, which Tom did not like to fill up ;— 
the crape upon the hat, and the boy’s ob- 
servation, told a tale of sorrow. So he 
turned himself towards the old Scotch wo- 
man, and offered to carry her bonnet for 
her. But this she declined with a serious 
shake of her head, and added: 


“Ye'll do well nae to speak just now. 


- ‘ 
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gude sir; for we be ganging round an ug- 
ly corner.—Aye me, how fearfu’.” 

Presently the coach passed a plantation ; 
and Toin called the attention of the boy, 
who was engaged in watching the motion 
of the wheels, to several fine cock-phea- 
sants that strutted along in such a tame 
manner, as showed neither the gun of the 
fair sportsinan, nor that of the poacher, 
ever sounded in their vicinity. By this 
means he got into conversation with the lad, 
and he was surprised at the shrewd obser- 
vations, and the unabashed, yet modest 
manners of the boy. 

“ What a noble house, sir! look at the 
herd of deer, father,” said the lad. 

“Tt is a fine mansion, indeed,” said 
Tom. “ And, my little fellow, if you were 
older, I would talk to you about a beauti- 
ful creature who is the best ornament in 
it.” 

* You know the family then at Becket 
House, sir ?” asked the tall stranger, as he 
fixed his eyes npon Tom’s face, and which 
increased a little in colour at this moment. 

“if do, sir; and value some of thein 
highly.” 

*T have seen, sir,” said the boy, ad- 
dressing Tom, “a handsemer lady than 
lives in that mansion; and that was my 
poor sister Jessey.” 


* Hush, hush, James,” said the tall stran- 
ger, with a smothering emotion, ‘ do not, I 
entreat you, rum on so—boy’s talk too 
much~—wrap the cloak around you.” The 
lad looked down abashed ; and Tom saw 
his little heart was full. 

Afier a pause, the conversation was re- 
newed between the tall stranger and Tom. 
The latter had observed his fellow-traveller 
had drawn a quotation or two from Shak- 
speare into his remarks ; and Tom began to 
burst forth in praise of “ the swan of 
Avon,” 

“ Hey, sirs,”’ said the old Scotch woman, 
“our ministers say yere Shakspeare wa’ 
nae bata play body ; and he be naething to 
compare wi’ Robin Burns ye ken. But, 
aye me! look, gude sirs, at the capering 0’ 
yin’ sliddering horse passing us : aye me, 
how fearfu’.” 

After this interruption, the gentlemen, 
with a mutual smile, continued the conver- 
sation. From observing upon one book, 
they got to another; and Tom found, al- 
though he himself was fairly acquainted 
with the literature of the day, yet the tall 
stranger displayed a complete knowledge of 
hooks, as well as of men. One had been 


satisfied with the bright water; but the 








other had obtained the pear! from the bot- 
toi of the stream, and polished it too. 


At last the coach came in sight of a red 
brick wall, overhung with ivy ; and close 
to it, upon the pathway, stood a plump, 
dowager-looking lady, and a young gentle- 
man who was roughly playing with a large 
Newfoundland dog. 


“I regret, sir,” said Tom, “that I have 
to leave your company here. I see my 
kind mother and rough brother looking out 
forme. I have often felt annoyed at leav- 
ing valuable and courteous coach compa- 
nions.” 


“The regret, young gentleman,” said 
the tall stranger, “ is in this case mutual.” 


Tom held out his hand—* will you allow 
me thus to bid you good day, sir ?” 

* Readily, sir,’’ said the tall stranger, 
firmly pressing 'T'om’s fingers. 

“And you too, my liule friend? and 
when next we meet, we will break a lance 
abuut ladies beauties.” 

Mrs. Beuren’s face wore a mother’s smile, 
immediately as she recognised her son; 
and his rough brother saluted him with, 
“well, Tom! here’s Cesar come to wel- 
come you.” And Cesar testified his joy 
by placing his fore feet on the wheel of the 
veliicle,and whining anxiously, as he look- 
up at Tom. He descended—touched his 


/hat, which was courteously acknowledged 


and returned by the tall stranger—* good 
bye, sir,” said his son. The coachman 
called out the usual cry of “ hold fast, gen- 
tlemen”—and the coach moved rapidly 
away, with the person in black, his son, and 
the old Scotch woman. ‘The latter turned 
her head to see how wildly the Newfound- 
land dog sprung up at Tom’s face, as he 
was disappearing through the iron gate- 


way, and cried out, “ aye me, how fearfu’.” 


We will now follow Mrs. Beuren into the 
house, where Mr. Beuren, her husband, had 
been enjoying his afternoon’s nap, with 
the newspaper stretched on his knees. But 
he was aroused by Cwsar’s barking, and 
gave his son a hearty greeting. 


Tom’s sisters asked him a thousand 
questions about new music and new 
novels during the evening. Mrs. Beuren 
observed, how yellow his linen was, and 
that London people never washed shirts 
well. And his father expressed his sur- 
prise at finding his son had not brought 
down with him the last price current, and 
that he did not know any thing about the 
exports and imports, Night closing in, 





the doors and shutters were fastened, and 
every person retired totry to obtain 





pleasing dreams and alumbers light.’’ 


[We have thus taken our readers a long journey. If 
they be tired of their coach companions, we will not let 
them travel in the same vehicle again. But if they be satis- 
fied that some mystery is attached to the tall stranger. and 
would like to ride again on the outside of “the York 
Stage Coach,”’ perhaps we may, some future week, gra- 
tify our friends. } E. 

OOOO 


HOOKEY WALKER—No. IX. 
Cities please us then, 
And the busy haunts of men. 
Milton. 

Chatham-street, interesting at all hours 
of the day asascene of ceaseless activity 
and bustle, is particularly worthy of note 
at twilight, when the labours of the day 
are about ceasing, and the festivities of the 
evening are about commencing. The 
crowds then passing to and fro athwart the 
brilliant lights of the iNuminated windows, 
the numerous and fatigued mechanics re- 
turning from the scenes of their daily toil, 
and plodding their way homewards to re- 
pose and refreshment ;—here the san-burnt 
carpenter, with his glistening tools under 
his arm, and his mallet and plane in hand ; 
there the cartman, standing erect in front 
of his jolting and cumbrous vehicle, and, 
not far off, the exhausted sawyer with his 
rude “buck” swung negligently over his 
shoulders, and his saw carefully reposing 
near his person—these together journeying 
to their respective homes, give an animated 
and busy appearance to the conspicuous 
and well thronged scene. Their hurried 
air of importance, as comrade tells to com- 
rade the casual occurrences of the day; 
the firm and quick step, and the loud 
voice, form a striking contrast with the 
faint whispers, the indolent port of leisure, 
and the lounging gait of the votaries of 
pleasure, who are now issuing forth “ neat 
and trimly dressed,” in search of amuse- 
ment and recreation. The spruce beau, 
whose livelong day has been demurely 
spent over the intricate accounts and dull 
correspondence of the counting house ; the 
dandy clerk who has played off his airs ot 
gallantry upon every pretty female that en- 
tered his master’s shop, and inspected his 
goods; and, lastly, the sober citizen, with 
his family of wife and daughters, attended 
by their faithful swains, and hastening with 
eager and delighted looks of anticipation, 
to some appointed resort of pleasure. How 
much may be learnt by a judicious discern- 
ment of the physiognomy of various cha- 
racters; how much unfolded in the very 
contrast of pleasure with business, and of 


that pleasure, too, which is innocent, with 
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that which leads to folly, ruin, and perhaps 
to crime. 

The open and cheerful countenance of 
healthful temperanee, the placid smile of 
conscious worth and unsullied integrity, 
are easily distinguished from the dark 
frown, the gloomy arrogance, and the tur- 
bulent self-conceit of insignificance and 
vice. The boisterous mirth and reckless 
levity of the youth bent on pursuing the 
wayward path of dissipation, and heedless 
of the admonitions of wisdom, the cau- 
tions of experience, and of the prospect 
of cértain ruin, cannot be mistaken for the 
calm and dignified, the chaste, subdued 
delight that brightens the countenance, and 
graces the every gesture of “the child 
trained up in the way he should go.” The 
decorous behaviour of the groupe, whose 
object is harmless and refined enjoyment, 
and whose consciences upbraid them not 
with feasting on another’s hard earned mor- 
sel, requires no pillar of light to prevent 
their being confounded with the noisy and 
garrulous bevy, whose pleasures are bought 
at the expense of other’s pains, and whose 
misnamed coinforts arc the causes of star- 
vation, agony, and even infamy, to some 
poor deluded creditor, and his helpless and 
dependent family. 

But while thus moralizing, does Hookey 
not forget that he too is one of the crowd, 
and obnoxious alike with others to obser- 
vation? Some idler whistling at the door 
of his shop, and studying the dresses of 
the numerous passengers, throws his inqui- 
sitive glances upon my person, and may- 
hap takes the same liberty of making 
shrewd guesses at me, as I am so fond of 
taking with others. “Who is he?”— 
** Well, good sir,” I would feel inclined to 
accost him, that I might learn what impres- 
sion my appearance and figure had made 
upon him, ‘what ao you conclude about 
me? Do you mistake me for a clergy- 
man? Although my dress is.sable, I have 
surely not the important manners of the 
gentleman of the puipit, nor for the same 
reason can you suppose me to belong to 
any learned and dignified profession. 
Their assumed superiority in externals suits 
not the fancy of my mind, nor the ease and 
comfort of my body. Neither have I the 
hurry and earnestness of a man of busi- 
ness, nor the awkwardness of aclown. Se 
tell me what lam?” Hard questions, these, 


for some poor shop-keeper or his counter- | 


jumper, astounded by my impudent assu- 
rance in accosting him, and devested of his 


little share of brains by the surprise of the | 


event. 


{ 
| 


good fellow—your opinion—but so, I have 
my own favourably secured, I may safely 


walk on. 

It was near midnight, when, after a long 
visit to an old friend in the suburbs, I re- 
turned on my lonely way to Chatham- 
street. The numerous shops, that in the 
early part of the evening glittered with 
light, and displayed ample stores of wealth, 
were now closed. The crowd had vanish- 
ed, and all was hushed into the silence of 
repose. A few lamps alone threw out their 
precarious light here and ther, and served 
to render more visible the far shooting sha- 
dows of every object visible through the 
darkness. The skies were dark above, and 
heavy masses of clouds enveloped the forms 
and withheld the friendly rays of the nu- 
merous isles of light that were bespanglmg 
the heavens. How different was the scene 
now, from what I had contemplated it a few 
hours since? How different, too, the feel- 
ings it suggested ? * And such,” I thought, 
“ will be the silence, and repose, and forget- 


fulness of—death !” 





= —=— 


THE ATHENZAIUM. 


Tactus soli natalis amore. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.— 
We cheerfully give publicity to the follow- 
ing circular, by which it will be seen, that 
an attempt is now making to collect and 
preserve the meteorological observafions 
made in the several counties in this state. 
The value uf such a collection will be duly 
appreciated by all who are interested in 
the extension ef our knowledge of atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes, and in the consequent 
improvement .of our means of guarding 
against these fruitful and pervading sources 
of disease. Asa matter of scientific curi- 
osity and historical information, it will 
also prove extremely interesting to those 
who may hereafter wish to institute com- 
parative views of the successive changes 
and variations which our climate under- 
goes. a 

CIRCULAR. 
METEOROLOGY OF NEW-YORK. 

The Meteorological Journals, kept by the 
several academies, colleges, and by many in- 
dividuals, in this state, ought to be carefully 





With this view, I 
have prepared a large book, with ample space 
for each county, in which 1 wish to preserve all 
The mouthly reports of the 
academies and colleges are occasionally pub- 


collected and preserved, 


such cbservations. 


lished in the newspapers: a very good practice. 


Well, L excuse your answers, my! That | may be well prepared with data for ex- 


hibiting just views of the meteorology of the 
whole state, | would invite postmasters and the 
publishers of such reports to send them to me, 
by mail, together with all the reports of the 
weather, private journals, barometrical obser- 
vations, Nc. &c. as may come in their way. 
Gentlemen who keep such, records for their own 
satisfaction, of whom J know there are many, 
would oblige me very much, and perhaps the 
public, by sending me, as ofteu as may be conve- 
nient, copies oftheir observations. As my ob- 
jectis perfectly well known to the public, and as 
it is very desirable to have my collection com- 
mence with, and embrace all, at least, of the 
published reports of the present year, the pub- 
lishers of newspapers will please give this no- 
tice an early and general circulation. Should 
I succeed in collecting the necessary data, | 
shallendeavour to reciprocate the favours of 
my attentive correspondenis by sending them 
gratis, something in the form of a Meteorologi- 
cal Journal of the State of New-York, care- 
fully digested from all those. 

HORATIO GATES SPAFFORD. 

Lansingburgh, (N. Y.) 1 mo, 23, 1826. 


Catamities oF Genius.—We tran- 
scribe the following affecting letter and 
pretty lines froin the New-York Advocate. 
They present us with a striking, though 
not a rare instance of the sufferings, from 
which no talents, however brilliant, and no 
intellect, however powerful, can exempt 
human nature, if led astray by the tempta- 
tions of pleasure, and the allurements of 
dissipation. Had Mr. Coffin regulated his 
passions, and subjected his conduct to the 
guidance of reason and prudence, he would 
not at this day have found himself under 
the necessity of entering a complaint 
against the neglect and ingratitude of his 
countrymen. We sincerely hope that his 
calamitous situation, so eloquently deseri- 
bed, and his claims to sympathy, so forci- 
bly insisted on by himself towards the con- 
clusion of his letter, will throw a shade 
over his errors, and insure him protection 
and support. 

“ Boston Bard.—We have received the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines from Robert S. Coffin, 
the Boston Bard. He writes from Yorktown, 
Westchester county, N. Y. in the following 
manner: 

‘6 ¢ My health has been, and continues to be. 
‘so bad, that I have not been forty rods from 
the house in which I reside since last Novem- 
ber; and from the hands of a Quaker family I 
receive the pittance of charity—the common 
necessaries of life. For these things, [ as- 
sure you, [ am grateful—but there are me- 
dicines, and certain condiments, an invalict 
requires, which I am altogether unable to ob- 
tain; my clothes are few, and unfit for the in- 
clemencies of the season, I will not say that 
my countrymen are ungrateful in the main— 





but I now absolutely need the assistance of hu- 





